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POPULATION! 

At the commencement of his pleasant history, the 
Vicar of Wakefield confidently gives it as his 
opinion, that ‘the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than 
he who continued single and only talked of popu- 
lation.’ Accordingly, to make good his word, the 
Vicar married, and in due course of time was 
blessed with a tolerably large family. We learn 
that he experienced sundry vicissitudes, and that 
the family were sometimes at a pinch, but that 
things came all right at last. In the end of the 
day he was as well off as if he had remained single 
and spent everything on himself. Goldsmith, the 
author of this charming fiction, was not always 
sound in his political economy. He sometimes 
allowed his feelings to get the better of his judg- 
ment. But he was sound in representing that the 
Vicar, acting under a high sense of responsibility, 
did quite right in marrying a woman who made 
a good and affectionate wife, and contributed a 
fair share of children to the general population. 

It needs no philosophy to tell us that popula- 
tion is the basis of national wealth in every well- 
ordered community; for if the numbers of the 
people are not increased by the births exceeding 
the deaths, the nation with all its pomp and 
power must decline, and at length sink to a 
nonentity. Mr Malthus, a worthy clergyman, but 
rather too much of a theorist, at the beginning of 
the present century took fright at the notion that 
population increases immensely faster than the 
production of food ; so that if something were not 
done to check the number of births, the country 
would by-and-by get over-peopled, and disastrous 
famines would be the consequence. It is very 
curious to think that sixty years ago, this fanci- 
ful notion caused considerable alarm, and was 
discussed by learned men as a wonderful dis- 
covery. How to keep down the number of 
people was a subject of grave inquiry. Some 
thought there should be fewer marriages ; but that 
for various reasons would not answer, and was 
never so much as attempted. The Reviews and 


Magazines of the period had a great deal to say 
about Malthus, His theory was a splendid sub- 
ject to worry upon, as good as Dean Swift, who 
has been a bone of contention in literature for the 
last hundred years, As people went on marrying, 
notwithstanding the apprehensions thrown out by 
Malthus and his adherents, and as the new families 
that came into the world got their food somehow, 
the bugbear of universal starvation gradually 
vanished. We do not now hear anything about 
it. Mankind go on in the old way, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and it is to be hoped will do 
so to the end of the chapter. The truth is, Mr 
Malthus took too microscopic a view of affairs. 
He failed to make proper allowance for the deadly 
effects of vice, overcrowding, and luxury ; neither 
did he make due account of emigration to new 
unpeopled countries, or to the free importation of 
food in exchange for articles produced by indus- 
trial enterprise. Had he lived until 1880, he 
would probably have somewhat modified his 
agonising theory. © 

It would be quite in vain for any one nowadays 
to try to frighten society with the Malthusian 
idea. In our own country and its magnificent 
colonies, as also in the United States, public 
opinion is all the other way. The man who 
marries and rears a family by his skill and industry 
is a benefactor, and merits our approbation. He 
who through parsimony, vicious inclination, or 
some ridiculous crotchet, dedicates himself to 
celibacy, is pronounced to be a poor creature, 
for he fails to obey the primordial injunction, 
to ‘be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it.’ Were all on some plea 
or other to follow his example, the greatness of 
England would pretty soon come to an end. 
Within a century the nation would be extinct. 
There are instances of men living to be old bache- 
lors, in consequence of some unfortunate circum- 
stance. They have met with a saddening disap- 
pointment, or have devoted themselves to the 
support of widowed sisters or nieces. In such 
cases there is a reasonable excuse for celibacy. 
The bachelors we specially refer to as an excres- 
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cence have through mere parsimony, whim, or 
indecision, let the marrying time of life pass, and 
become cynically indifferent to matrimony. 

A likely man in good circumstances, who has 
reached middle life in a state of celibacy, may be 
heard to say apologetically: ‘I don’t care for 
marrying; let others do so if they like’ We 
tell him, on the contrary, that he deserts his duty 
in not marrying, By living only for himself, he 
is deranging the balance of the sexes—sufficiently 
deranged already by soldiering and accidental 
calamities, He is, in fact, depriving some deserv- 
ing spinster of her proper destiny, crowding her 
perhaps into the workhouse or worse. ‘He does 
not care!’ Well, he will care by-and-by. We 
must remind him that when he disappears from 
the face of creation, as he must do some day, there 
will be none to mourn his loss, His heir-looms 
will be scattered, and his wealth given to others. 
He will drop out of the catalogue of humanity as 
if he had never existed. He will no more be 
missed than the old withered stump by the way- 
side, that has been cut down and carried off for 
firewood. His memory will be less cherished than 
that of the faithful dog who in his dying moments 
affectionately licks the hand of his master. Such 
is the doom of the persistent cynical bachelor. 

The subject admits of pleasanter considerations 
than the fate of unhappy celibates, . If the higher 
and luxurious orders fail in perpetuating their 
lineage, it cannot be said there is usually any short- 
coming in this respect among the middle and more 
particularly the wage-receiving classes, Artisans 
and rural labourers, at least in this country, excel 
in maintaining the birth-rate, being only matched 
by the colonists of New Zealand, who seem to 
possess a very clear idea of the Divine injunction, 
as well as of that singularly expressive passage 
in the Psalms: ‘Children are an heritage of 
the Lord... As arrows are in the hand of 
a mighty man, so are children of the youth, 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them.’ Some poor fellow who has the luck 
to ‘fall into a family’ earlier than he had 
anticipated, may possibly think that his quiver 
has been slightly overstocked, but mark his gentle 
resignation. He will live to have his reward. 
Shall we picture him in one of our experi- 
ences? Yes. We take a mental photograph of 
him on a Sunday afternoon. 

The sun shines brightly, and everything is plea- 
sant for a quiet walk out with his belongings, 
We have been at church, and are looking casu- 
ally out of window. Various people are passing— 
some fast, as if too late for an appointment ; some 
slow, as if they had a difficulty in consuming the 
time. Our attention is fixed on a family party 
going out to breathe the fresh air in the environs 
of the crowded city, and to enjoy the look of the 
trees coming into leaf, the wild-flowers by the 
wayside, and to hear if possible the chirruping 
and notes of the birds now building their nests 
and singing to each other in early summer, As 


for the party who are proceeding on this simple 
excursion, they are unmistakable. The head of the 
family, who, when at home, takes the arm-chair, 
is to all appearance a decent mechanic. He may 
be skilled in steam-engines ; he may be a joiner 
or a compositor. Anyway, he is a respectable 
man. We know that by the look of him, He ig 
plainly but well dressed. There cannot be a 
doubt that he reads the papers ; has a shelf of a 
few books, and stands well with his fellows and 
his employers. It is not unlikely that he has a 
wage of thirty shillings a week. Out of this, from 
his frugality, he pays his rent, his society-money, 
and his water-rates, feeds and clothes himself and 
his wife and children, pays school-fees for the two 
elder. That is our belief, and it stands to reason, 
Had he been a drunken wretch who misspends his 
earnings, he would not have sallied forth in the 
honourable way he has done on this memorable 
Sunday afternoon. He is not ashamed of carrying 
baby, not he. The little creature, seemingly 
about twelve months old, just into its first short 
frock of white calico, is carried on his left arm, 
and its little fingers seem to be playing with his 
beard and whiskers, We observe he is trying to 
amuse the child by pointing to a pretty little dog 
that is trotting along the pavement. What his 
name may be is of no consequence. We call him 
Jim. 

The other members of the modest party are in 
keeping. Besides the wife, a cheery little woman, 
there are three children in a row, rising in 
height like the steps of a stair. In the phrase- 
ology of the Psalmist, these are Jim’s ‘arrows;’ 
and there can be no doubt his ‘quiver’ is 
destined to be about as full as Job could boast 
of after coming through his misfortunes, It is 
tolerably obvious, as in such cases, the wife has a 
somewhat heavy handful. She has, of course, no 
domestic help. Has all things to do, until the 
eldest girl grows up. But what, then? She is 
happy in her sphere, is contented with her lot, 
and like all good wives, thinks highly of her 
husband, whom she views as sovereign of the 
establishment ; and so he is, ‘looking like a 
king when seated in his arm-chair,’ as was said 
by the wife of the Corn-law Rhymer. While Jim 
is king, his dutiful helpmate is head of the 
administration, sends the children to school, pays 
the weekly bills, takes a shilling now and then 
to the Savings-bank, and declares that if Jim’s 
wages were raised to five-and-thirty a week, 
she would ‘think herself a lady. We shall not 
extend the picture. All that need be done is to 
ask whether Jim with his belongings is not a 
more useful and noble character than the miserly 
stick of a bachelor who has come under our 
notice ? 

Here, possibly, we are pulled up by a dis- 
couraging remark on the vast number of impru- 
dent marriages, and the provoking superfluity of 
deserted or half-starved children, whose parents 
have either gone on the tramp, or are seen lounging 
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idly about with pipes in their mouths and coats 
out at the elbows. But a state of things like that 
is very much a result of neglected education, and, 
if we must speak plainly, the blundering of 

hilanthropists in pampering and encouraging the 
worthless. ‘Too many people, and more children 
would only make matters worse.’ That is what you 
will hear said, and it is said in ignorance. There 
are not too many people. Half the world is crying 
for people to come and replenish it. Dirt is only 
wealth out of its place. Put it in its right place, 
and you produce fertility. So is it with hosts of 
idlers. Teach and encourage them to go where 
they are wanted, A sharper system of police 
would go far towards clearing them out. ~* 

One of the finer features of the Matrimonial, as 
formerly stated, is the inspiring of motives to 
exertion. The childless are apt to take things 
easily. The many-childed are forced to be active. 
When the Hon. Thomas Erskine, who afterwards 
became Lord Chancellor, appeared at the bar to 

eak on his first brief, he astonished every one by 
the fervour of his eloquence, which happily gained 
his cause, and at once made him famous, After- 
wards, on being asked what had so singularly 
inspired his energies, he said, ‘ he felt his children 
tugging at his gown;’ which metaphorically signi- 
fied that the wants of his ne had impelled 
him to put forth powers which he hardly knew he 
possessed. The biographies of great men are full 
of incidents of this kind. To make a provision 
for children is an animating cause of much that we 
see in professional enterprise and well-doing. By 
what may be called universal sympathetic feeling, 
the many-childed usually have the best chance of 
being preferred in case of competition for offices of 
trust. There is a lurking jealousy of celibates ; 
they have no proper anchorage—here to-day and 
away to-morrow. ‘Spruggins for Beadle: Ten 
small children (two of them twins) and a wife!’ is 
one of Dickens’ best hits, 

Laying aside exceptional cases, the standard by 
which we are to judge whether a nation is advanc- 
ing or retrograding is, as formerly hinted, the 
ratio of births to the number of deaths, To make 
sure that there is an overplus, there ought to be 
on an average not fewer than five births to each 
marriage. The reason why is simple. Two 
children will replace the father and mother at 
their decease, and leave the population as it is, 
Two of the remaining three die, or one dies and the 
other perhaps goes abroad. That disposes of four. 
The fifth lives to be married and constitutes the 
overplus, or permanent addition to the population, 
A family of six would give a better chance of a 
reasonable increase, though even with six there are 
instances where all disappear without leaving more 
than one to represent the two parents, perhaps not 
that. In England, there are on an average five 
and a fraction to a marriage. The increase 
consequently goes on at a moderate rate. As 
regards France, there are some very extraordinary 
disclosures that are eminently suggestive of a 
defective state of affairs. 

At the French Revolution, when all sorts of 
crotchets were ventilated, there arose a clamour 
about equality and the division of Property. 
Those who clamoured meant well; but well- 
meaning people without proper foresight often 
commit grievous errors. In obedience to the 


popular craze, a law of succession to property was | Martin. 


enacted, by which, with some reservation, all that 
parents left was to be equally divided among 
their children. The parents had no choice. We 
shall now see how this precious law has worked. 
The legislators had taken no account of the fact 
that people might abstain from marrying, and that 
if they did marry, they might restrict the number 
of their offspring. Operating along with the law 
of equal succession, divorces are not allowed ‘in 
France ; wherefore men are reluctant to enter the 
married state, lest they should be tortured all their 
days with a wife who has misconducted herself. 
Marriage is even directly restricted by the obli- 
gation of procuring the consent of parents. The 
first effect of these laws may be briefly compre- 
hended in the word Profligacy. In some of the 
larger towns, about half the number of children 
born are foundlings, and brought up in hospitals, 
with no acknowledged father or mother.* As 
regards marriage, the average number of births in 
a family are three and a fraction all over France; 
and except in Brittany and some other depart- 
ments, the average is continually dwindling. It 
has lately been stated that ‘in the class com 

of petty tradesmen or the well-to-do peasants, 
there is seldom more than one child per marriage ; 
and in one of the rural communes in Picardy, the 
number of children of the best-off of the peasants 
is thirty-seven children for thirty-five families’ 
What a revelation! Thirty-five families have 
among them only thirty-seven children, or little 
more than one apiece. According to the English 
ratio, they should be more than a hundred. The 
chief reason why the number of births to a mar- 
riage in France is so few, is that parents do 
not wish that their miserably small property 
should be any further subdivided. 

From whatever cause, the small number of 
births in proportion to deaths does not keep up 
the rural population. The increase in cities is 
partly by the immigration of strangers, <A result 
is, that the population of France generally has so 
small an annual increase, that the nation is falling 
relatively behind England and some other Euro- 
pean countries, Grave results are accordingly 
entertained for the future. ‘In the ministerial 
Report accompanying the census of 1876, it was 
stated that the decrease of population in nearly 
one-fourth of the departments of France was due 
to adecline in the number of marriages, and excess 
of deaths over births.’ + As the circumstances now 
related are largely traceable to that unfortunate 
law of succession, we see how much mischief ma 
be wrought in a country by interfering with mo 
and social obligations. In their frenzied notions 
of equality, the French did worse than upset a 
monarchy, for that is recoverable in some shape or 
other. They uprooted the fundamental relations 
of life that had been sanctioned by the experience 
and wisdom of ages, and are based on the higher 
feelings of our nature. The deed, we suppose, could 
not be undone, unless by a formidable political con- 
vulsion. Behold the consequences, An excessive 
subdivision of property in the hands of peasant 
proprietors, many of whom live in a style unbefit- 
ting members of a civilised community. Ingrained 


*Some curious statistics on this subject will be found 
in Alison’s ‘ History of Europe,’ vol. xx. v 
+ The Statesman’s Year Book for 1879, by Frederick 
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profligacy of manners. Nearly half the number 
of children in cities are foundlings in hospitals 
without any known parents. And to crown the 
appalling result, a steadily decreasing popula- 
tion, relatively to the advance in other countries 
less favourably situated. W. © 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER XXII.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

* Shall we make a compact to be always friends ?? 


One fine day in summer, Sally took me by the 
hand, and walked with me down the avenue, 
through the great gates and into the village. The 
place was for the most part new, like the Hall of 
which it was a sort of appanage and out-growth ; 
but there were one or two very old houses in it, 
stone-built and sturdy, with red-tiled roofs which 
set off bravely the green of the surrounding trees. 
Before one of these, mellow with lichen, my com- 
panion ey 5 and with many nods and smiles, 
and some blushing, drew out a big key from her 

cket, opened the door, and entered, We came 

rst upon a sort of parlour, where a tall and rigid 
clothes-press, reaching nearly tothe ceiling, mounted 

ard over the inferior furniture. There was a 

rilliant carpet, the pattern of which was made up 
of a set of bouquets in vases, of so enormous a size, 
that four of them covered the floor. There were 
two lithographed German prints upon the walls, 
shewing a number of absurdly wooden children at 
their lessons and at play. Two diamonded win- 
dows let light upon this apartment, and at each 
hung a pair of imitation lace curtains. I have no 
doubt that to Sally’s eyes the room seemed palatial. 
I know for my own part, although I was but 
indifferently impressed with it at first, that when 
Sally turned round upon me beaming, and said: 
‘This is my ’ome, my precious, I was at once 
unfeignedly charmed with it. 

When we came to the back-room, Sally hung 
purposely behind to see what impression it made 
upon me. It came upon me almost with a shock, 
for I seemed to have walked at one childish step 
clean out of this west-country village into that old 
cottage kitchen with which my most intimate 
childish memories were associated. From the eight- 
day clock, whose fatuous and familiar face again 
stared out upon me, to the black-leaded cast-iron 
lion and unicorn, who pranced at each other across 
the intervening space of mantel-shelf, everything 
was there as I remembered it. The room lent itself 
to the deception ; the clock was once more accom- 
modated with a well to stand in, and down to the 
minutest detail the resemblance to the old place 
seemed complete. Sally stood enjoying my sur- 
prise, and when I turned round upon her she 
absolutely frisked for joy, and brought both hands 
‘You'll come here sometimes, won't you, 
Johnny,’ said the good soul, with both arms round 
me as she knelt upon the floor, ‘and play at being 
poor again?’ I promised heartily I would; an 
Sally having kissed me, led me out at the back- 
door, and shewed me a new-built shed, in which 
was a carpenter’s bench, with one or two vices 
attached to it, and an instrument which I had not 
seen the like of before, beside it. This, Sally told 
me, was a lathe. Bob, she said, had turned to be 


a turner; and now, she added, with the only 
attempt at a joke I ever heard from her, he was 
a Turner by name and a Turner by nature. Em- 
boldened by the success of this experiment, Sally 
amplified the jest, remarking that she was going 
to turn and be a Turner likewise; after which 
she blushed intensely, and led me indoors again. 
We sat down in the kitchen; and she went off 
into a series of spasmodic reminiscences of our 
old life, beginning each with a burst of: ‘And oh! 
don’t you remember, Johnny?’ Her good heart 
—and I have met with many friendships and 
affections in my time, but none more tender or 
more faithful—was filled with the thought of those 
old days ; and when she told me how forlorn and 
friendless I had been at my father’s death, and 
how little hope there seemed for me, she was 
moved to tears by the remembrance ; and I cried 
for company. Then we registered a solemn promise 
that if ever I were in trouble, I should come to 
my old friend, ‘For,’ said Sally, ‘it ain’t money, 
and it ain’t rich friends, as’ll save you from trouble, 
my poor lamb. But a loving ’art’ll make it light, 
Johnny; an’ come it weal or come it woe, you’ll 
find no change in me, dear.’ 

Though Bob had himself expressly stipulated 
that he and Sally should wait to see what success 
his venture on new ground achieved, he had no 
sooner established himself than he gave notice to 
the clergyman of the parish to put up the banns. 
I heard them ‘ cried,’ as Sally phrased it, on three 
successive Sundays—Robert Turner, bachelor, and 
Sarah Troman, spinster—the definitions of their 
several estates sounding quite respectful on the 
parson’s part, I felt. Bob, I discovered, was 
experimenting on a mother-in-law before matri- 
mony, inasmuch as both his own mother and 
Sally’s had taken up their abode in the cottage. 
I discovered also that Bob regarded his own mother 
as a sufficient antidote against Sally’s ; and that 
Sally had the same sort of theory with regard to 
the Dowager Troman’s restraining influence over 
the Dowager Turner. Whether the theory were 
a sound one on both sides, and can be so recom- 
mended to the multitude, I cannot venture to say ; 
but I know that they all four dwelt together in 
great peace and contentment. The two old bodies 
began by-and-by to live in a state of continual 
soap-suds ; for the washing from the Hall fell to 
their share ; and Bob with his own hands erected 
a wooden wash-house, and even built up the brick- 
work for the boiler. 

Up to the time of Sally’s marriage, my goings-out 
and comings-in had been pretty strictly regulated ; 
but now an enormous flunkey being deputed to 
my service, I summoned that gorgeous menial when 
I would—apart from my hours for lessons—and 
was by him accompanied to my old nurse’s cottage, 
to the great admiration of the whole: village. 
was not at that time of a self-assertive turn ; and 
since my association with the gorgeous menial 
inevitably made a public show of me, and was 

rovocative of public comment, I would willingly 
lame dispensed with his society. I was always 
happy to escape from the shadow of his grandeur 
into the quiet of Sally’s kitchen or Bob’s work- 
shop. Under Bob’s tuition I became a tolerable 
carpenter, and a book-shelf of my sole manufac- 
ture hangs in his cottage to this day. 

While these halcyon times sped smoothly on, the 
war in the Crimea was raging, and news of victory 
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or defeat reached us now and again. When I went 
to visit Sally, my attendant used to carry yester- 
day’s Times with him ; and I read to Bob the 
impressive letters of that father of special corre- 
spondents who chronicled the war for Jupiter 

onans. Sometimes letters came from Uncle Ben’s 
son ‘the Lieutenant,’ the third announcing that he 
had won his troop; but these contained sparse 
news of the war, though he took a gallant part in 
it. Once or twice, a letter came to Maud from 
Cousin Will; and although she read these in 
private, and never spoke of them, it was plainly 
to be seen thet they discouraged and disheartened 
her. The allied troops had settled down before 
Sevastopol ; and I had just returned from a visit 
to the village, when I saw Cousin Will alighting 
from his horse at the Hall door! I had been 
reading aloud the first description of the trenches, 
and had so clearly in my own mind pictured 
Cousin Will there, that I was quite amazed to see 
him. He shook hands with me, and patted me on 
the shoulder in his old pleasant way; but he 
looked sad and tired. He was very deeply tanned, 
and had grown a rich brown beard, which became 
him handsomely. I learned afterwards that the 
only news he brought related to an unavailing 
search, and that he had returned in consequence 
of an alarming message about his father. Mr Fair- 
holt was well again, and was desirous that Will 
should return and carry on the inquiry he had 
begun. I knew at the time that the search had 
led to nothing, for I could read that in Maud’s 
eyes. Will announced that his stay would last a 
week only ; but on the day before that on which 
he should have started, he came, not to say fare- 
well, but to bring a letter he had just received 
from his friend Mr Hastings. I have that letter 
in my possession now—it will appear in its own 
place how it came into my hands—and I tran- 
scribe it here. It bore date ‘Camp before Sevas- 
topol,’ and ran thus: 


‘My Witt—The worst has happened. 
Forgive this cruel abruptness, but I feel it best 
to tell you all at once. Poor Frank has met a 
soldier's death, and whatever trouble drove him 
from you, is over now. He was in Findlay’s com- 
pany in the ——nd. I had news of him the night 

fore the assault on the fourth, but I could not 
ean get away to see him. When I went 

own after the fight, he was missing, and only 
to-day he was buried. Everybody speaks highly 
of him. I know you would not like to think of 
him as being buried with a hundred others, so I 
took out some of my men and ordered them to 
make a grave behind the last parallel. The place 
shall be marked by an inscription, and railings are 
now being set about it. God comfort you, old 
friend. Ihave not the heart to write more just 
now.—Yours always, Hastines,’ 


By what means Captain Hastings believed him- 
self to have identified the dead man as Frank 
Fairholt, I never knew. But I know now that all 
the tender offices he performed were done for a 
stranger. That the stranger was at least a gentle- 
man seems to have been amply proved by the 
testimony of officers and men. Dat it is acommon 
thing that ages | sorrows should have that end in 
time of war, and many an Englishman well-born 
and gently nurtured fought in a private’s uniform 
in that campaign, and met an unchronicled death, 


and lies in an unknown grave there. They wore 
no mourning at Island Hall. Will went out again 
to the Crimea, this time with a commission. He 
and his father and Maud accepted Hastings’ state- 
ment as-the end of hope, The matter was never 
talked about, and the country-people, who had 
almost forgotten to gossip about Frank Fairholt’s 
disappearance, did not hear of the supposed end of 
the tragedy. The true close of that tragic story 
was deferred for many years; but it has always 
seemed to me a most merciful and happy thing 
that they who loved him believed him to be dead. 
There were but a few who shared in that belief 
who lived to know that it was false. But I am 
mixing new memories and old. 


Uncle Ben sent for me one day, and told me 
that it was time I should go to school; and I 
pegged him to send me to that to which Gascoigne 
had been removed. He promised to think it over ; 
and my wish was granted. I met my friend once 
more, and was just as happy with him as I had 
ever been. If I have seemed to leave him for a 
long space in this chronicle, it is not because he 
was out of my heart, but because he was out of my 
life for the time. I had written a letter to say 
that I was coming, and he received me as kindly 
and as gladly as I could have hoped. Was I ever 
happier in my life than when he put his arm 
round my shoulders and said: ‘ Well, old Jack,’ as 
we crossed the cricket-field together? I think not. 
He was all admirable; and looking back upon 
him as he was, I cannot wonder at my worship of 
him. He was studious and ambitious now, and 
worked hard ; but there was nobody more popular 
in the school than he. It was a large school; and 
there were great fellows in it with incipient beards, 
who drank foreign wines under the rose in their 
bedrooms, and gave and took the odds upon the 
Derby. Rightly or wrongly, fagging and the other 
devices for making life unbearable which flourish 
at many large schools, were strictly forbidden 
here ; but there was a good deal of concealed 
= as there always will be in assemblies of 
boys. From much of this, which would otherwise 
have fallen to my share, Gascoigne protected me ; 
and in other matters his friendship made life 
smooth for me. 

‘Old Jack,’ he said one day as we sat together 
under the shade of a big tree, ‘what’s your idea 
about friendship ?’ 

I answered lightly and lazily—for it was a blaz- 
ing day, and the air beyond the shadow of the 
tree took a wavy trembling motion in the heat— 
that I had no ideas about anything. 

‘I’ve been thinking, Old Jack,’ said Gascoigne, 
laying a serious hand upon my shoulder, ‘ that it’s 
quite an awful thing’ 

‘What's an awful thing ?’ I asked languidly. 

‘Friendship,’ said Gascoigne, throwing hi 
full length upon the grass, 

‘Why ?’ I questioned languidly again. 

‘Because,’ said Gascoigne, propping himself up 
on his elbow, and regarding me with great earnest- 
ness, ‘it entails one of the greatest responsibilities 
in the world. Because two people who are friends 
make themselves responsible for each other. If 
I had a friend, and he went to the bad, and I met 
him in rags and poverty and disgrace, and if it 


have to do it. If two fellows are really friends, 


ruined me to own him and help him, I should 
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nothing can come between them, And if one has 
any power or influence over the other, he doubles 
his responsibility. And apart from all those 
things, Old Jack, there ’s something very wonderful 
and sacred in real friendship which isn’t easy to 
talk about.’ 

‘But we are friends,’ I said ; though it seemed 
to me a most presumptuous thing a moment 


r. 

‘Well, you see, Old Jack,’ said Gascoigne biting 
at a flower-stalk he held, ‘we are friends; but 
who can tell where we shall be in twenty years’ 
time? We shall grow up; and you will go one 
way, and I shall go another.’ 

I can remember now how those words chilled 
and disheartened me, and what a shadow they 
seemed to cast upon the prospect of my life. He 
was so much older and wiser and cleverer than I; 
and I had come to have so implicit a faith in him, 
that agning he might say had greater weight 
than if anybody else had spoken it. But I 
rebelled against this fiat altogether ; and I deter- 
mined that whatever change might overshadow his 

for me, mine for him would always be as 
warm and bright as then. There was a coldness 
which froze any response in me at the time in the 
calm way in which he spoke of the possible 
breach in our knowledge of each other and our 
care for each other; and I could make no answer. 
And it seemed altogether too bold and impudent 
a thing to beg the friendship which had been 
hitherto so freely given by one so much above 
me, 

He must have seen how my countenance clouded, 
for he laid a hand upon me and said smilingly : 
‘Never mind, Old Jack. Perhaps I am playing at 
Cassandra for nothing. Have you come across 
Cassandra yet ? She was a lady whose business it 
was to foretell disagreeable things, Her sayings 
used to come true; and mine won’t, most likely. 
Shall we make a compact to be always friends ?’ 

As I recall the tones in which he spoke, I seem 
to read a certain mixture of cynicism with the 
light, kindly patronage of his voice and manner. I 
can but poorly express the fancy, but there was 
something there which made me feel that he put 
the question in a sort of mockery of my discomfi- 
ture, and yet that he meant it not unkindly. 
Shall I say rather that he spoke the words to 
soothe me, and had at the same time within him- 
self a gay and careless disbelief in the compact he 
offered? No such disbelief clouded my mind for 
a second, 

— you promise, Gascoigne?’ I asked him 

rly. 

e laughed and brought his hand into mine 
with a swing. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘it’s a bargain,’ 
But his face grew serious a moment later, and a 
shadow seemed to fall upon us both. 

There was a certain stiffly-built, bullet-headed 
youth in the school, who was known as Gregory 
minor. He was very fair by nature; but his skin 
looked quite yellow at this time by reason of the 
freckles with which it was almost covered. He 
was a youth of considerable humour, and the 
world is by this time beginning to be persuaded 
that Gregory minor—though the world knows him 
under another name—can write a comedy. He 
was a dull dog at his lessons; but though he nearly 
always went under the weight of added imposi- 
tions, he was a general favourite with the masters 


as well as with the boys. Above all things he was 
fertile in nicknames, and he had conferred upon 
Gascoigne the cognomen ‘ Miss Aureole,’ in recog. 
nition of the golden brightness of his plentiful 
hair. There was in the near neighbourhood of the 
school, as there used to be in that of the Royal 
Castle at Elsinore, if we may trust the statement 
of the Queen of Denmark, a spot where a gnarled 
willow grew aslant a brook. This willow had been 
denuded of its branches ; and I, being at that time 
deep in the history of Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
and having discovered that the crown of the slop- 
ing tree made a most comfortable seat, used to go 
and sit there as often as I could, under the shade 
of a glorious old elm, and read. Against this 
habit of mine, which I count now as being one of 
the pleasantest I ever contracted, a great number of 
my school-fellows arose in protest. I never knew 
why, and—unless it be that school-boys, like men, 
resist and resent anything approaching to eccen- 
tricity, especially when it takes shape in withdrawal 
or self-banishment—I cannot tell now. But I 
found before long that my place of retirement had 
become perhaps the most public spot in the neigh- 
ree and that, steal as quietly as I would 
to my retreat, I was always chivied from it 
without mercy, by a roaring crowd of my 
co-equals, Gascoigne came once by accident that 
way, and dispersed the intruding association ; but 
they came back with an elder faction added, and 
dispossessed us both. In memory of this lofty 
perch, Gregory minor had dubbed me St Simeon 
of the Pillar, and this being brought down in the 
first instance to Stylites, came afterwards but very 
speedily to Sty-lights; but later on, to Sty or 
Lights indifferently; so that before I left the 
school, but was surrounded by a new generation, 
the names meant mothing, and were but maimed 
survivals of an olden time, like many other names 
which the teeth of the Old Man with the scythe 
have mauled for the bewilderment of learned 
philologists. In like manner, Gascoigne’s nick- 
name became first Miss Aury—an obvious contrac- 
tion—and then Missouri—a palpable corruption— 
so that a legend got somehow abroad that he came 
from the banks of that mighty river, and that his 
grandfather or great-grandfather had taken the 
stream, or done something with it, in the time of 
the War of Independence. Upon Gregory minor, 
in disdainful return, Gascoigne had set the name 
of Asop’s Frog, in part allusion to a supposed 
bumptiousness of manner, and in part allusion to 
the froglike freckles with which Gregory minor’s 
hands and face were marked. This designation 
receiving general approval, and becoming current, 
was abbreviated into sop, and stayed there. 

One day, whilst the second eleven of our school 
were engaged in a match with an eleven from a 
private school in the neighbourhood, Gascoigne 
strolled towards me under the beeches which lined 
the ground on the eastern side. From where I 
lay, 1 had a very good view of the game. My 
hero had played an innings of three-and-twenty, 
and I was satisfied. He came to me now, and 
threw himself on the turf beside me; and we 
watched the match together. The afternoon was 
already growing into evening, and facing us a city 
of cloud was built up in the sky. I do not 
remember to have seen a more wonderful sunset. 
The interest in the match was over, for the 
opposing team were hopelessly beaten ; and when 
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Gascoigne stretched out his hand and called out : 
‘Look there, Old Jack!’ I forgot everything else, 
and watched the skyey palaces as the soft hand of 
the wind built them into marvellous forms, and 
the dying sun baptised them with his light, and 
made them glorious with all imaginable splen- 
dours of colour. 

Gascoigne, lying beside me with his eyes upon 
the sunset, began to repeat verses to himself, and 
— growing clearer in utterance as he 

came more absorbed and unconscious, broke out 
with this : 

The sun goes down to his rest 
Through the high-arched western yee. 
And crowds of servants, gorgeously dressed, 
Marshal him thither in state ; . 
And curtains of amber and ruby 
Loop over him fold on fold ; 
And far-off eyes of silver peep 
Through gates of dusky gold. 


Softly fades the evening glow ; 
Evening breezes whisper low ; 
Thoughts, like shadows, come and go. 


The lines seemed to me then, whatever I may 
think of them now, completely beautiful. 

‘Who wrote that, Gascoigne ?’ I asked, turning 
upon him eagerly. 

‘I did, he answered, still looking at the sunset 
like one who saw beyond it. 

The voice of Gregory minor broke upon us from 
behind the nearest tree. ‘The young woman,’ 
said AEsop’s Frog, ‘ has tuok to poetry,’ 

I do not remember having felt more disgusted 
in my time at any incongruity of speech than I 
felt then. There had been a feud for many months, 
as I knew, though I had seen but little of it, 
between Gascoigne and sop; and I was not 
surprised, but only a little frightened, when my 
friend sprang to his feet and struck the satirist. 
A blow was regarded as a challenge to a fight, by 
etiquette, apart from natural instinct, 

‘All right,’ said Alsop accepting the situation, 
and marched away calmly with his hat at the 
back of his head, Gascoigne following, and I bring- 
ing up the rear in much agitation. The intending 
combatants paused behind a haystack, having 
made their way through a gap in the hedge into 
another field. ‘Will this do?’ asked sop. 
Gascoigne nodded, and the two having taken off 
their jackets and waistcoats, shook hands, and 
stood up before each other, and the fight began. 
It went all in Gascoigne’s favour at the beginning, 
for he was the more active, and the more scien- 
tific; but after a time the sturdy strength of 
Gregory minor began to tell. Old sop cared 
nothing for his punishment ; and I began to see 
that the victory must go with him when things 
reached a sudden crisis. The combatants came 
to a hug, and after a brief wrestle in which 
Gascoigne’s science was nowhere when compared 
with the other's stolid resistance, they came down 
heavily together, and Gregory minor was on top. 

‘Is that enough?’ asked Old Esop with a boy’s 
brutal disregard of the courtesies of war. 

‘No,’ said Gascoigne. But he had to sit down 
again after scrambling to his feet, and in the next 
round he went down almost without the power to 
make a struggle. 

‘That’s enough, I think, said Old sop with 
a smile which a swollen lip and discoloured eye 


made somewhat grim. Gascoigne returned no 
answer this time; and his late opponent ap- 
proached him tendering his hand, ‘We’ve had 
it out now; and we both wanted to have it out, 
you know; and I don’t mind saying that I thought 
those verses thundering good uns, old fellow’ 
Gascoigne took his hand a little unwillingly. 
‘Look here, you know,’ Old Alsop added; ‘a 
joke’s only a joke, after all; and J don’t see that 
life’d be worth much if a man couldn’t grin at 
something.’ So saying, he put on his waistcoat 
and coat, and went calmly back again, leaving 
me disconsolately agaze at Gascoigne, 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT FOOD REFORM. 


Waar to eat, drink, and avoid has been to many 
oes the study of their lifetime, although they 

ave not always proved fortunate in discovering 
the dietary which best agrees with them, That 
thousands in their search after food-knowledge 
should go astray, and seeking to avoid one error, 
fall into another, is natural enough under the 
circumstances. The advocacy of vegetarianism is 
at present being industriously prosecuted—the use 
of cereals and other vegetables being recommended 
as affording to men and women all they can possibly 
desire in the shape of food. As for drink, ‘ vege- 
tists’? do not require such large supplies of liquid 
substances as the eaters of flesh-meats; and the 
drink of the vegetarian may be set down as cold 
water, very little even of that chief necessary of 
life being required. Food reformers have of late 
become more than usually active, and_vegeta- 
rianism is visibly making progress. In London, 
Manchester, and other large cities of the kingdom, 
there have been established restaurants for the sale 
of cooked vegetable food only ; while shops for 
the sale of a reformed dietary material have been 
opened in most important centres of population. 
ther advocate the use of lentils, and confidently 
point to themselves as good examples of men 
improved in appearance and endowed with addi- 
tional strength, by the frequent use of beans and 
peas and oatmeal porridge ; and not, it must be 
confessed, without good reason. 

There is, however, another phase of food reform 
which is well worthy of attention, and which is 
embraced in the homely words, ‘We all eat and 
drink too much” Over-eating indeed is a sin 
of the age, of which nearly all men are guilty in 
a greater or lesser degree. The dinners of modern 
society seem to have been devised in order to 
tempt men to partake of food in an excessive 
degree ; and it is only those careful and prudent 
persons who are able to bridle their appetite that 
escape the consequences which assuredly result 
from over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table. 
The never-ceasing recurrence of soup, fish, and 
entrées which form a characteristic of modern 
dining, not to mention the lavish offerings of joint, 
game, ham, poultry, and sweets, tempt many to 
tax their digestive organs far beyond their powers; 
the result being indigestion, or some one of the 
numerous forms of dyspepsia. Many more ounces 
of solid foods and of liquids are unwittingly par- 
taken of at our luxuriously furnished tables than 
can well be computed ; and as most men sit down 
to several meals every day, a great deal of mischief 
to our bodily health undoubtedly ensues. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say of the average 
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‘diner-out’ that he eats and drinks every day 
from a half to a fourth more food and liquor than 
would amply suffice to nourish his body and 
invigorate his mind. Taking it as a rough esti- 
mate that each of these persons consumes at least 
one-third more food and liquor than he requires, 
it becomes a curious question to determine what 
the result would be if such persons would consent 
to a restricted scale of dietary. 

M. Soyer, who in his lifetime gained so much 
fame as a cook and a food economist, made a cal- 
culation as to how much of the finer wines and 
meats were consumed by a professed bon-vivant 
in the course of his lifetime. This curious feat 
of calculation is based on a lifetime extending over 
sixty years; the life of a bon-vivant is estimated 
as enduring for threescore years and ten; but— 
though he might have extended the number—the 
first ten years are not taken into account, as 
during that period the boy is not allowed to con- 
sume anything but what is placed before him. 
Taking the round figures of the accumulated ‘ ser- 
vices of meat and drink,’ it appears, by M. Soyer’s 
calculation, that a professor of good living will 
consume in the sixty years allotted to him, 
about sixty tons of viands, which he probably 
washes down with a hundred hogsheads of wines 
and liqueurs of various kinds. The following 
are the materials which, according to Soyer, 
compose the daily dinner of the average epi- 
cure—namely, half a pint of soup, four ounces of 
fish, eight ounces of meat, four ounces of poultry, 
four ounces of savoury meats, two ounces of vege- 
tables, two ounces of bread, two ounces of pastry, 
half an ounce of cheese, four ounces of fruit, one 
pint of wine, one glass of liqueur, one cup of 
coffee or tea. The solids, it will be seen, which 
are consumed at this meal amount to thirty and a 
half ounces; whilst at luncheon-time, eight ounces 
would probably be consumed ; and calculating the 
eggs, fish, or cutlets eaten at breakfast, an addi- 
tional twelve ounces would fall to be added to 
the account, equivalent to forty-eight ounces of 
solid food per diem ; and there would be at least 
three pints of liquid material in coffee, soup, wine, 
and liqueurs. At present prices, the eating and 
drinking of a professed good liver could not be 
accomplished for less than twelve shillings per 
diem, including wines and liqueurs. That may 
seem a large sum; but the money which is 
necessarily expended in cooking such a dinner as 
an epicure would order is considerable, and neces- 
sarily falls to be included in the bill of costs; 
while if high-class wines be selected, twelve 
shillings will hardly cover the expenditure. 
Twelve shillings a day for a period of three 
hundred and sixty-five days amounts to two 
hundred and nineteen pounds; and in sixty 
years at that rate, the good liver’s commissariat 
account will sum up to the very handsome sum 
of thirteen thousand one hundred and forty 
pounds sterling. Assuming, however, that even 
an epicure might live tolerably well during his 
lifetime on eight thousand pounds, and that there 
are, say, ten thousand epicures in the British 
Islands, a saving of fifty millions sterling would 
accrue if the rate of living was in each case 
thus reduced by the sum of five thousand pounds, 
Could it be decreed that the British popu- 
lation should henceforth live on two-thirds of 
the food it had been in the habit of consuming, 


we should be able to solve the greatest problem 
of our time—namely, how to make our country 
grow sufficient food for the people who inhabit 
it. Moreover, were every man, woman, and child 
so to abridge his or her expenditure, the wealth 
of the kingdom would ultimately become enor- 
mously enhanced. 

Coming to the class below epicures and persons 
who are accustomed to a lavish table, it will be 
found by inquiry that almost all the middle class, 
and the professional class as well, eat and drink 
at arate that instead of nourishing tends to kill 
the body. Each unit of the classes named will, 
as a general rule, consume quite as much food as 
the epicure, although he may not have his food 
cooked at the same expense, nor will he per- 
haps be so fastidious about his liquors, It may 
safely be accepted as a fact that thousands of 
the population sit down every day of their lives 
to four meals, at three of which fish or butcher- 
meat is served, and at two of which there is 
wine or beer. Our middle-class men of business 
—our manufacturers, merchants, and shopkeepers, 
that is—are hearty eaters. See any of them who 
happen to dine at a restaurant, and the fact will 
be apparent ; or follow them home from business 
at six o’clock, and cast an eye over their well- 
furnished tables, and it will be seen that the 
viands are plentiful and good appetites not lack- 
ing. It can be calculated that a healthy and 
hungry eater of the upper middle class, able 
to afford a good dinner, will in the course of 
his lifetime consume thirty fat oxen, two hun- 
dred sheep, as many lambs, a hundred calves, 
fifty pigs, twelve hundred barn-door fowls, three 
hundred turkeys, four hundred ducklings, and as 
much game as he can afford to purchase; his 
consumption of fish, fruits, and vegetables will 
be in proportion; say sixty salmon, a hundred 
and fifty cod-fish, two hundred soles, and many 
hundreds of the minor fishes, not to speak of a 
few hundred lobsters and many thousand oysters ! 
Taking, then, the food expenditure of the profes- 
sional and higher mercantile men—persons we 
shall say who pay rentals of from sixty to two 
hundred pounds a year—we cannot compute it 
at less, including wines, spirits, and beer, than 
eight shillings per diem, which, when expensive . 
fruits and choice vintages are taken into account, 
is a moderate enough estimate, especially if the 
occasional dinner and supper parties given in the 
course of the ‘year be included, A year’s dinner 
and food expenditure at the rate just mentioned 
would sum up to one hundred and forty-six 
pounds; and taking a similar rate for a period 
of fifty years, it represents a total amount of 
seven thousand three hundred pounds, Presum- 
ing that, if he pleased, the professional or mer- 
cantile man of the class indicated might easily 
so restrict his expenditure as to admit of a 
saving of two thousand pounds on his life’s food 
account, the total gain would be positively 
enormous. If there are, say, a million of such 
persons—and for illustrative purposes we may 
assume there are a million—the amount gained 
would be represented by no less a sum than two 
thousand millions! Such figures must of course 
be set down as utopian, because men as a rule 
have become such slaves to their appetites, that it. 
would be hopeless to attempt to wean them from 
what they have grown to consider a necessary of 
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their lives ; but the fact remains notwithstanding 
that ‘we all eat and drink too much.’ 

Digging into a lower stratum, it is somewhat 
difficult to estimate the food expenditure of the 
artisan and labouring class; but as every person 
knows, a large number of them expend a consider- 
able proportion of their wages on beef, ham, and 
other food-stuffs, 


‘the rate of one shilling and ninepence per week, 


or four pounds eleven shillings per annum, as 


‘against the bon-vivant’s two hundred and nine- 
teen pounds ! 


Far be it from us to grudge the artisan and 


his children their pile of loaves ; but we protest 
that there is room for a degree of reform in 
The working-man, as a rule, | their generally wasteful cookery of baked or fried 


enjoys a full meal just as well as his social meats, which indeed are so prepared as to lose in 


superiors. 


carpenter eating his couple of thick mutton | 


chops, followed by a large hunch of bread and 
a slice of cheese, the whole being washed down 
with a pint of beer, with the same hearty relish 
as the alderman who dines on turtle and turbot, 
with a slice or two from a well-basted haunch 
of venison. It has been more than once stated 
that the labouring classes of the community are 
not well enough fed considering the amount of 
work they are required to accomplish ; but that 
is undoubtedly a mistake, or rather it is the out- 
come of a feeling of sentiment. It would be easy 
to demonstrate that capital work could be obtained 
from our artisans even if they laboured on shorter 
commons than they do. ‘There is no healthier 
body of men than the prisoners in our jails, yet 
the exact amount of food on which their frames 
can be profitably kept up whilst undergoing hard 
labour, is allotted to them, and nomore. Prisoners 
undergoing sentences of penal servitude are com- 
pelled to work for their food, which is selected 
for its nourishing rather than its palatable quali- 
ties. | Our workers in the busy hives of British 
industry could doubtless still accomplish their day’s 
darg, and accomplish it well, were a few ounces 
to be subtracted from the amount of animal food 
which it has hitherto been use and wont to consider 
necessary for them. Bread may be held to be the 
working man’s staff of life in reality as well as 
figuratively. In an artisan’s household number- 
ing, we shall say, five persons—that is, father, 
mother, and three children—a loaf and a half of 
bread will be used every day, the loaf weighing 
four pounds; that gives five hundred and forty- 
seven loaves in a year, which in a period of forty 
_— would total up to twenty-one thousand eight 

undred and eighty four-pound loaves. In some 
families two meals a day are made from oatmeal ; 
and we remember a sum set to his pupils by a 
Scottish country schoolmaster, which was founded 
on this practice. It was formulated as follows: 
If each of the sixty children attending this school 
use for their porridge morning and night four 
ounces of oatmeal, how much will the whole use 
in forty years, if they should all live so long? 
The answer was not long in coming from halt a 
dozen sharp arithmeticians ; it was—Three million 
five hundred and four thousand ounces, or two 
hundred and nineteen thousand pounds-weight. 
In naming oatmeal we have mentioned a substance 
which was held by a great physician to be the 
most nourishing food in existence—we allude to 
Dr Gregory, who said that any man might live 
like a fighting-cock, keeping up his bodily vigour 
and maintain his health, on two pennyworth of 
oatmeal and a pennyworth of milk per diem. 
At the date when Dr Gregory spoke, oatmeal 
would probably not cost more than a penny per 
pound-weight ; so that, after all, the Doctor was 
allowing thirty-two ounces of solid food and a 
pint of milk for each day; the cost being at 


We have seen a London journeyman | preparation a full third of their nutritive proper- 


ties. A man who has recently seceded from the 
ranks of the beef-eaters to the corps of vege- 
tarians, has communicated to the public the great 
fact that he has flourished exceedingly on his 
new regimen, and that, for fivepence a day, he is 
able to ‘defeat fell hunger, and yet at the end 
of a month to know that he is three pounds 
heavier! This gentleman has undoubtedly proved 
that vegetarianism is practicable, and that ‘any 
healthy person can sustain himself with relishable 
food, build up the body, and rapidly increase the 
normal weight without the aid of an expensive 
flesh diet.’ 

It would not serve any good purpose to increase 
our illustrative facts; it will certainly be found, 
however, by every person who has the courage to 
try the experiment, that he can live and be healthy 
on two-thirds of his present amount of food, pre- 
suming that he eats and drinks to the extent we 
have indicated. The advice of the famous Dr Aber- 
nethy to live on sixpence a day and work for it is 
not yet out of date ; there are many thousands who 
might take that advice as a basis, and so prolong 
their days. 


A CONSPIRATOR IN SPITE OF MYSELF. 
CHAPTER I. 
INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 


Everyzopy has heard of Moliére’s famous comedy 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui (The Physician in Spite of 
Himself) ; and few can read or witness the per- 
formance of this chef d’auvre of the French drama- 
tist without laughing heartily at its amusing 
scenes, and at the ludicrous positions in which 
the chief actor is frequently placed. But though 
amateur physicians are too numerous amongst 
both sexes, it rarely happens in real life that a 
man is called to play the part of a physician 
against his will. In troublous times, however, it 
sometimes occurs that an individual finds himself 
placed, not perhaps in so ludicrous, but in so far 
as he is personally concerned, a far more perilous 

osition—namely, that of a conspirator in spite of 

imself ; and such a misfortune—if I may call that 
a misfortune which happily led to no serious 
results—once befell the writer of this paper, while 
serving, many years ago, on board one of Her 
Majesty’s frigates, then cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

One day, while on shore near Toulon with a 
party of my young brother-officers, an awkward 
fall from a horse necessitated my immediate con- 
veyance to the naval hospital in that famous 
sea-port. The frigate to which I was attached was 
to sail the next day for Malta and the Ionian Sea, 
and it was thought probable that three or four 
months would elapse ere she would return to . 
Toulon, The surgeon of the frigate, who visited | 
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me in the hospital as soon as he heard of the 
accident that had befallen me, feared that the 
patella of my left knee was seriously injured ; and 
such was likewise the opinion of the French 
surgeons, though in consequence of the swelling, it 
was impossible to ascertain immediately whether 
such was really the case. At all events, it was the 

neral opinion of the medical men that it would 
te snes to remove me to the frigate, especially 
as a heavy sea was running outside the harbour, 
and the vessel lay at anchor a considerable distance 
from the shore. Thus it came about that I was 
left behind in a foreign port, while my shipmates 
and brother-officers sailed on their cruise. 

In the course of a few days, however, the 
swelling over the knee subsided, and the French 
surgeons discovered that the injury was not so 
serious as they had imagined it to be. Still, I was 
confined to my cot for several days; and some 
weeks elapsed ere I was permitted to leave the 
hospital, where I was most kindly and skilfully 
treated. Then I amused myself pretty well for 
a while in strolling about the town and the 
surrounding country; but there is not a great 
deal to interest strangers in Toulon and its vicinity, 

ecially as foreigners, and naval and military 
officers particularly, are jealously debarred from 
visiting the interiors of the fortifications ; and I 
soon grew intensely weary of my enforced idleness, 
and my solitude in the midst of a population with 
whose language I was then but very imperfectly 
acquainted. I longed to be once more on board 
my ship; but I knew that a weary while must 
necessarily elapse before I could hope to meet my 
shipmates again. 

y way of passing my time, I sought the 
acquaintance of the fishermen and the old sea- 
men who lingered about the beach, with whom, 
after a short time, I was enabled to converse 
intelligibly. It was the season of the anchovy- 
fishery, and a number of fishing-boats were about 
to sail on a cruise off the coast of Italy from 
a to Naples, and if occasion required, even 
still farther south, Among the fishermen was 
one Gustave Pailleur, the master and owner or 
padrone of a large fishing-lugger—in the South 
of France many Italian words are in common 
use—with whom I was on very friendly terms. 
One day I complained bitterly to the old fisher- 
man of my weariness and of the monotonous life 
I was leading, strolling day after day from morn 
to night along the sea-shore. 

‘And how long will it be before Monsieur can 
regain his ship ?’ inquired Gustave, 

‘Six or seven weeks at least; perhaps two 
months, or more,’ I replied. 

‘Bah !’ exclaimed the fisherman. ‘Why need 
Monsieur remain here all that time? Why not 
take a cruise with me to the coast of Italy? It 
will be a change at least; and if the fish are 
abundant, there will be sufficient occupation and 
amusement. Monsieur will be welcome.’ 

Joyously I accepted the invitation. I was well 
aware that I would suffer inconvenience and 

robably no little hardship, on board a small 
; but what young midshipman of 
eighteen years eager for change, cares to consider 
such trifles! La belle Jeannette—that was the 
name of Gustave Pailleur’s vessel—would return 
to Toulon in a month, or five weeks at the utmost ; 
and therefore I should be back long before my 


vessel would return to the port. I took no time 
to consider; but immediately assured the jovial 
old fisherman that there was nothing I should 
like better, if I should not cause trouble or incoa- 
venience to him or his crew. 

‘Trouble or inconvenience !’ he replied. ‘Bah! 
No. Monsieur will confer a favour. But you must 
prepare for the voyage to-day, he added. ‘We 
sail to-morrow morning at daybreak to Marseilles, 
to join the fishing-fleet at that port, and thence we 
proceed forthwith to the fishing-ground.’ 

‘I will be ready,’ I replied ; for in fact I had 
little to make ready ; for though I was prett 
well supplied with money, I had but a sac | 
quantity of clothing on shore with me, which a 
portmanteau would easily contain. I therefore 
supplied myself with a few comforts and luxuries, 
such as I was not likely to find on board a fishing- 
lugger, and such as I fancied would be an accept- 
able addition to their usual hard fare, to my new 
messmates as well as to myself; and having 
nay my portmanteau and paid my bill at the 

otel, awaited so anxiously the hour of departure, 
that I was unable to sleep, and was down on the 
wharf the next morning an hour before Gustave 
Pailleur and the five men and boy who composed 
the lugger’s crew—all of whom, save one, were 
relatives of the padrone—made their appearance. 
However, they came at the appointed hour, La 
belle Jeannette, in company with six other luggers, 
sailed for Marseilles ; and thence, 
a fleet of some eighteen vessels of a similar 
“WSs  i departed in a day or two for Leg- 

orn. 

For a few days the fishing was tolerably success- 
ful. Then a gale arose, and when it subsided in 
the course of a few hours—for the gales in the 
Mediterranean, though sometimes severe, are rarely 
of long duration, usually subsiding as rapidly as 
they rise—the fish, hitherto abounding, seemed to 
have altogether departed. The nets were cast in 
vain. Coarse fish, that the fishermen cared not 
for, came up with them; but the wary and 
delicate anchovies for which we sought, had dis- 
appeared. The fishermen, though annoyed, were 
not surprised, 

‘It is often so, Monsieur,’ said Gustave to me. 
‘One can never feel sure of success when fishing 
for anchovies, They are plenty all around. Then 
a breeze springs up—or sometimes no one can tell 
why—they disappear in a moment! They have 
gone south to avoid the gale ; and maybe we shall 
need to follow them to the Neapolitan coast ; 
poe even farther, before we find them again. 

ometimes even they elude us altogether, and we 
see them no more.’ 

The old fisherman judged correctly. Slowly we 
sailed southward along the coast, day after day 
casting our nets to no purpose, until we reached 
the Gulf of Salerno, There we found the anchovies 
again, but not in great abundance; and from 
information we received from a passing vessel, we 
sailed for the Gulf of Policastro, where it was said 
the anchovy fishermen were doing famously, It 
seemed, however, as if we were destined to meet 
with disappointment, It was the period of the 
serious troubles in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, when the ieanaiial monarch of those 
realms, known by the sobriquet of King Bomba, 
was driven from his throne ; and we had frequent 
intimation during our passage along the Neapolitan 
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coast of the disturbances constantly occurring on 
shore. Moreover, we met every day with ships of 
war, French, English, and Italian, that were cruis- 
ing about off the coast; and more than once we 
heard the sound of distant cannonading both at 
sea and on shore. In fact, only a day or two pre- 
vious to our arrival in the Gulf of Policastro, a 
severe conflict had taken place between a Neapoli- 
tan corvette and a squadron of small vessels fitted 
out and manned by the insurgents, which had been 
beaten off. The sloop-of-war, however, a fine 
heavily armed ship, still remained at anchor inside 
Point Palinuro, at the mouth of the Gulf. The 
timid fish, heretofore so abundant, had been 
frightened away by the unwonted disturbance ; and 
the fishermen, fearful of getting into trouble, had 
quitted the spot. 

At that period, I was but eighteen years of age, 
and I troubled myself little concerning political 
affairs; while my temporary companions and ship- 
mates, the fishermen, were even more careless and 
ignorant than I of such matters, All they thought 
of was the successful prosecution of their arduous 
occupation, and when they found that interrupted, 
they sailed for some other part of the coast. Thus, 
when we entered the Gulf of Policastro, we found 
it deserted save by some half-dozen coasting-vessels, 
which lay close in-shore; and though Gustave 
Pailleur brought his craft to an anchor for the 
night near the mouth of the Gulf, he decided to 
return the next day to the Gulf of Salerno. 

For the last be or two, the weather had been 
squally. We beaten up, dead against the 
wind, the entire distance between Salerno and 
Policastro; and the padrone and his crew, almost 
worn out with fatigue, and dispirited by constant 
disappointment, had retired early to the cabin ; 
I, who had not worked so hard as they, having 
volunteered to keep watch from eight o’clock p.m. 
till midnight. ‘The gale had completely subsided. 
The waters of the Gulf, which had been sheltered 
from the strong southerly wind by the high lands 
of Calabria, were already almost as smooth as the 
surface of a mirror; and though the clouds and 
scud that passed swiftly by to the northward, told 
of the atmospheric disturbance that still existed 
overhead, the moon and stars from time to time 
shone forth brightly, and all was tranquil on 
sea and on shore. For an hour or more } paced 
to and fro on the short and narrow deck of the 
little vessel. Then, feeling tired, I stopped, and 
reclined against the low bulwark on the after-part 
of the lugger; and in spite of my endeavour to 
keep awake, fell occasionally into a light doze. 
From one of these light fitful slumbers, I was 
aroused by what I fancied to be the plash of oars ; 
but the moon was temporarily obscured by a pass- 
ing cloud, and though I looked earnestly around 
me and listened attentively, I could not see or 
hear anything stirring on the water. On consult- 
ing my watch, I saw that it was already past 
eleven o'clock; and drawing my cloak closer 
round me, I was about to resume my walk to and 
fro, when I was again startled by the light plash 
of oars, and fancied I could hear the sound of 
a human voice, At that moment the moon again 
shone forth bright and clear, and by its light, I 
discerned a small boat with two rowers, and a 
man seated in the stern-sheets, pulling gently out 
from under the shadow of the Figh land towards 
the lugger. The boat, which was low in the water, 


and was painted of a light colour that rendered it 
almost imperceptible, was soon alongside; and 
seeing me at the gangway, the individual seated 
in the stern-sheets inquired in Italian, and in a 
low voice, as if he were afraid of being overheard, 
at the same time gazing cautiously around him, 
whether I was the padrone of the vessel. 

I was but very my ged acquainted with the 
Italian language, but I understood the question ; 
and replied in French, that the padrone was asleep 
in the cabin, 

‘N’importe, mon ami,’ continued the strange 
visitor, now speaking fluently in French, but 
with a strongly marked Italian accent, ‘You, I 
presume, are one of the crew? With your per- |f 
mission, I will step on board;’ and suiting the 
action to the words, without waiting for my reply, 
he sprang lightly from the boat to the gangway of 
the lugger, which was in fact but a step. 

‘And now, my friend, he went on, ‘you will 
greatly oblige me if you will arouse the padrone, 
I wish much to speak with him. He can render 
me a service of the utmost importance, which will 
greatly benefit him—will benefit all on board,’ 

That the stranger was a gentleman was evident 
alike from his voice and manner, though his face 
and form were concealed by the cap, which was 
pulled down almost over his eyes, and by the 
coarse boat-cloak he wore, with the collar turned 
up over his ears. Moreover, as he grasped the 
shrouds while swinging himself on board, I 
noticed that his small white hand was that of a 
man unaccustomed to manual labour, and, that 
he wore a diamond ring on his third finger. Still 
I hesitated a few moments. I was aware of the 
troubles on shore, and I did not like the secrec: 
of the affair, and wondered what important busi- 
ness an Italian gentleman could have to transact 
with a poor French fisherman, that induced him to 
visit the lugger at near the midnight hour. 

With the quick ears of a sailor, however, 
Gustave Puailleur had heard the lapping of the 
water caused by the presence of a boat alongside, 
and suddenly made his appearance on deck. 

‘Here is the padrone, Monsieur,’ I said, pointing 
towards Gustave, who now came forward, evi- 
dently both surprised and alarmed at receiving a 
visit at so late an hour. 

The stranger politely raised his cap, and at the 
same time throwing back his cloak, displayed the 
delicate clear-cut features of an Italian gentleman ; 
and we now saw that beneath his cloak, he wore 
the undress uniform of a military officer of superior 
rank, Still, though, as I have said, there was no 
vessel near, he again gazed furtively around him 
before he said in a voice little raised above a 
whisper: ‘Signor padrone, if you are abundantly 
rewarded, are you willing to render me and others 
a signal but secret service ?’ 

‘That depends, Monsieur,’ replied Gustave. ‘I 
will not place myself or my vessel and crew in 
peril ; neither will I act dishonestly, nor assist to 
do injury to any human being, for aught that you 
can offer me.’ 

‘Parbleu! It is not needed, padrone,’ said the 
stranger, still speaking French, ‘On the — 
it is an act of mercy that is se ge from you. If 
we succeed—as we surely shall, if you will aid us 
—no one will suffer injury; but the helpless and 
innocent will be saved from great misery—from 
long imprisonment, perhaps from a cruel death, 
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And you—you will encounter no risk if you 
implicitly obey the directions you will receive, 
while you will reap a great reward.’ 

Gustave hesitated still. He thought of the 
terrible stories of oppression and tyranny—many 
of them probably exaggerated, if not false—of 
which he had heard ; and he pictured in his mind 
his vessel confiscated, and himself and his crew con- 
signed to an Italian prison, from which neither he 
nor they would ever be released, while their cruel 
fate would remain unknown to their relatives and 
friends ; and perceiving his hesitation, the stranger 
drew a steel purse from his pocket, which glittered 
brightly in the moonlight with the gold coins 
with which it was filled. 

‘See here, padrone,’ he went on; ‘here are one 
hundred scudos’ [about twenty-five pounds} ‘ not 
as payment for your services, but as mere earnest- 
money, and as a token of the rich recompense 
you will receive hereafter, and immediately, when 
your task—easy of agen finished,’ 

I saw Gustave glance eagerly at the glittering 
coin visible through the meshes of the purse. It 
was of itself a large sum, in the estimation of a 
poor fisherman whose present voyage did not 
promise much success, 

‘You will swear, Monsieur, that neither my 
vessel, myself, nor my crew shall be imperilled ?’ 
he replied. 

‘I swear,’ answered the Italian. 

‘And that this is no bribe to induce me to per- 
form a mean or guilty act?’ said Gustave. ‘ Mon- 
sieur, we fishermen of France are poor, but we 
pride ourselves upon our honesty.’ 

‘I have spoken, padrone, replied the Italian. 
‘An Italian gentleman is equally proud of his 
honour, and is incapable of performing a mean or 
guilty action.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said Gustave, after some reflection, 
‘I am at your service.’ 


DAVID GARRICK. 


On a cold March morning, in the year 1737, two 
young men started from Lichfield to try their 
fortunes in London. The younger of the two is 
but nineteen, not tall, but well made, ‘a very 
sensible fellow and a good scholar, of good dis- 
positions, and very promising.” His companion is 
seven years older, somewhat ponderous in person, 
rolling in gait, and rather near-sighted. The 
former is David Garrick ; the latter is his pre- 
ceptor, Samuel Johnson. 

Garrick was designed for law ; but following a 
very early and a very strong impulse, he gave 
himself to the stage, and made his début on 
the boards of Goodman’s Fields, Ipswich, under 
the name of Lyddal, His part was Aboan in 
Oroonoko, and from that night his success was 
assured. His first appearance in London was 
in Richard III, and for the display of his own 
powers he could not have chosen a fitter part. 
His success was triumphant, and as lasting as 
triumphant, Garrick’s was that success which 
ever rewards not so much continual and con- 
scientious toil as red-hot enthusiasm. His render- 
ing of ‘Richard’ was a reformation as much as 
a revolution in the histrionic art. 


Garrick’s popularity on and off the stage was 
the result of a happy combination of unusual 
qualities. Some of these we may endeavour 
to enumerate. By descent a Frenchman, he had 
all the volatility and indeed volubility of the 
French people. His stature was slightly under 
the middle size; his limbs beautifully propor- 
tioned; his arm charmingly tapering off into a 
hand very neat and very small. Manliness, 
elasticity, ease, and grace characterised his deport- 
ment. ‘His movements were refreshing to witness,’ 
What a contrast to the burly and bull-dogged 
Sam! With his dark-blue coat and small cocked- 
hat laced with gold, Garrick’s figure was unique. 
His countenance, never at rest, revealed the 
radiant mind in the expressive play of features, 
The eyebrows finely arched over a pair of dark, 
brilliant eyes, the fire of which he had the art 
of quenching, and making his intelligent orbs as 
dull as two gooseberries; in the personation of 
terror or tenderness his eye held the audience like 
a spell. His voice at once natural, cultivated, and 
easy in its modulations, wide in its compass, had 
that undefinable penetratingness peculiar to the 
great actor and true orator. Inmpressionableness 
or intense sensibility was a leading trait in 
Garrick’s mental make-up, This is that quality 
by which an actor, while setting due store by the 
words, realises and becomes out and out the 
character he portrays. The mere repetition of 
the language of Hamlet, however graceful and 
correct the elocution may be, without that inten- 
siveness by which Hamlet as a harmonious whole 
lives in and shines distinctly through the actor, is 
perhaps a correct enough portrait, but it lacks 
the living soul. Garrick too had a true work- 
man-like delight in excellence. And with all 
his natural endowments and genius, perhaps few 
professional men have worked so constantly 
and with such a continued enthusiasm to the 
very end of a public career. His whole soul was 
in his work, and his work was his joy. ‘He saw 
no one on the days he performed ;’ he was full 
of the ‘part’ for the evening. And even between 
the acts he separated himself from the other actors 
and would speak to no one, He brought genius 
and put conscience into his work. 

Another element, if not of his success at least 
of his happiness, was his marriage to that charm- 
ing singer, the fair Eva M. Veigel or Violette, 
This lady was said to be ‘the most agreeable 
woman in England.’ Sterne, who saw her among 
the beauties of Paris in the Tuileries Gardens, 
declared ‘she could annihilate them all in a single 
turn’ Even Horace Walpole could forsake his 
cynicism, and say of her that her ‘ behaviour is all . 
sense and all sweetness.’ During the twenty-eight 
years of their married life, David was not so much 
the husband as the lover; and his affection was 
rewarded with a love as true and as constant as 
his own, Mrs Garrick survived her husband more 
than forty years, and for at least thirty of these 
she would not allow the room in which David 
died to be opened. Buried, at her own request, 
in her wedding sheets, she occupies the same grave 
with her husband at the base of Shakspeare’s 
statue, ‘until the day dawn and the shadows flee 
away. Doubtless a helpmate so attractive and so 
congenial and pure greatly aided the actor in 
striving to attain his ideal. 
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Does any one, or all of the qualities mentioned 
as constituting the equipment of Garrick, account 
for the fact that unlike Mrs Siddons, Kemble, and 
Macready, Garrick at once and by a bound placed 
himself in the front rank of the priesthood of the 
stage? The sun sometimes foretells his rising by 
scattering the clouds that cap the hill-tops, while 
as yet we see him not; but inch by inch he rises 
like a golden wheel; slowly inch by inch he 
scatters the mist and kindles the heights, until 
at length he rises—a full orb—pouring his bril- 
liant splendours on all below. So rose gradu- 
ally Mrs Siddons, Kemble, Edmund Kean, and 
Macready. On a dark and cloudy day, the sun is 
obscured ; he has risen, is well up the horizon, 
but is draped in cloud and shadow and is invis- 
ible ; the wing of the storm sweeps away shadow 
and cloud, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
burning, blazing sun has burst on view. So burst 
David Garrick on the British stage. 

Garrick’s character was by no means perfect, 
Many faults were laid to his charge; and 
amongst others was his fondness of flattery. 
Murphy, to whom Garrick had given loan 
upon loan of money, accuses him of meanness, 
This charge, however, has been proved to be as 
unjust as it was ungrateful. On one occasion, 
Murphy was asked his opinion of Garrick. He 
replied: ‘Off the stage, sir, he was a mean 
sneaking fellow; but on the stage’—throwing up 
his hands and eyes—‘Impossible to describe !’ 
Mrs Clive was one night standing at the wing, 
alternately weeping and scolding at Garrick’s 
acting ; and turning away in anger, she exclaimed: 
‘I believe he could act a gridiron!’ Once, 
at a splendid dinner-party at Lord ——’s, they 
suddenly missed Garrick, and could not imagine 
what had become of him, until they were drawn 
to the window by the convulsive shrieks of 
laughter of a young negro-boy, who was rolling 
on the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see 
Garrick mimicking a turkey-cock in the court- 
yard, with his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in 
a seeming flutter of feathered rage and pride. In 
Lear, Garrick’s very stick acted. The scene with 
Cordelia and the physician, as Garrick played it, 
was ineffably pathetic. The anathema in this play 
exceeded all imagination ; it electrified the audience 
with horror, The words ‘Kill—kill—kill!’ 
— the revenge and impotent rage of a frantic 

ing. 

When it was announced that Garrick was soon 
to take leave of the stage, there came a rush of 
— from all parts of Europe to witness his 
ast performances. Many foreigners who came 
specially to England to see Garrick play were 
unable to get admission. A week or so after his 
last appearance, he thus writes: ‘When it came 
to taking the last farewell, I not only lost the use 
of my voice, but of my limbs too, It was indeed, 
as I said, a most awful moment. You would not 
have thought an English audience void of feeling 
if you had seen and heard them. After I had 
left the stage, and was dead to them, they would 
not suffer the petite piece to go on, nor would 
the actors perform, they were so affected.’ Thus 
retired from the stage perhaps the greatest actor 
of modern times. Garrick departed this life in 
January 1779. His death was a national event. 
The funeral was the largest ever seen in London 
up to that time, among the mourning thousands 


at Shakspeare’s monument being old Samuel 
Johnson affected to tears, Perhaps he was think- 
ing of that cold March morning when he and 
his friend left Lichfield for London. 


STRAY THOUGHTS IN A LIBRARY. 


WHEN we walk through a spacious and well- 
equipped library, and gaze on the book-lined 
walls, one cannot help pondering upon the real 
wealth therein contained ; and how the thoughts 
that are contained in the books may be destined 
to live and exert their influence long after their 
authors have passed into dust. 

Many thoughts glide through our minds when 
in a library. There is a feeling of sadness when 
we look at so much ‘medicine for the mind’ 
stored on the shelves, and reflect that we can 
never master even a tithe of their contents—that 
many branches of study must ever remain closed 
to us—and that in the few in which we can engage 
our progress will be slow, and will soon be ended. 
Again the thought of the fleeting nature of human 
life and fame occurs to us, The authors whose 
works we see around had all their little day—they 
commenced life with advantages or disadvantages ; 
they emerged from obscurity, and gained the fickle 
applause of the day, or pined in want. But cele- 
brated or uncelebrated, worthy or worthless, the 
same lot happened to all—to the same home each 
and all tended. 

When we think, however, of the small number 
of books which by their merit establish a claim 
to immortality, or that possess any native vitality, 
we are reassured, and recognise that if we 
confined our attention to books of this class, 
we would have a reasonable hope of mastering 
much of the learning, and acquiring much of 
the knowledge, handed down to us by superior 
genius, The youthful reader who is turned 
into a well-stocked library to choose his course 
for himself, is in danger, under the influence 
of an unregulated mind, of either feeding to 
repletion, or being vitiated by something either 
hurtful or poisonous. The first thing is to culti- 
vate a literary appetite, for the choicest dishes 
may be prepared in vain for a man devoid of taste 
—the genius of the writer spent in vain if 
there be no responsive understanding, no sympa- 
thetic kindling on the part of the reader. The 
next thing we have to learn is to receive ideas 
with discrimination ; not to accept what is written 
because it is written, but because of its truth or 
intrinsic value, It is important to be able to get 
at the kernel of a book. There may be much 
unpalatable husk or padding; let that go, so as 
you get the substance. A study should be pur- 
sued with an end in view. If we make a journey 
to the bank, we do not leave until we have got 
the money we require. If there is much store of 
precious metal beneath the soil, the way to reach 
it is to sink a mine, not to lightly scratch over 
a large surface. We may flit as the butterfly 
from book to magazine, from history to travels ; 
but with the bee we should extract what good we 
can, and store it away for future use, 
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The tree of Biography if well cultivated, presents 
to the student of mankind a source of endless 
delights, The fruit is of kinds as various as the 
characters of men; but there will be found a 
certain generic affinity, which will enable us to 
trace resemblances, establish theories, and draw 
conclusions. Though their paths in life and out- 
ward circumstances were widely different, we find 
that the men whose lives have been recorded for 
our benefit have had their joys and sorrows, 
doubts and fears, and present lessons for our 
guidance which, in most cases, deserve a careful 
and conscientious study. We have read of an 
old stone being found imbedded in a bank which 
bordered on a dangerous morass, On this stone 
some benevolent man had long ago carved the 
words, ‘ Keep on this side.’ Such a message is 
conveyed by every biography which pictures a 

man—a man true to himself and to his God. 
the eyes of Society, a man is a walking 
mystery; and even his friends know little or 
nothing of what passes in the secret chambers 
of his heart. Nor can the man himself read his 
own heart until he has made it his careful and 
patient study. But in a conscientiously written 
autobiography the outworks which guard his 
individuality are passed when we see him in his 
private life, as he walked and talked, laughed 
and wept—when we look through the windows 
of his soul and visit him in his inner chamber. 

There is an innocent and even laudable 
curiosity in our hearts to know how great 
men conducted themselves when in the quiet 
of home. How much closer are we drawn to our 
favourite heroes in biography, when we know 
how they were loved and reverenced by their 
nearest relatives, and how their greatness of 
intellect and powerful genius were compatible 
with humility, good-nature, and playfulness, and 
those minor virtues which contribute to the excel- 
lence of character as a whole, We do not think the 
less of them as we peruse their humorous letters 
to their children, or see them indulging in a game 
of romps. No; if we are to have a man’s life- 
history, let us have the man without his dress 
suit—not as seen in the ecstatic glow of some 
enthusiastic imagination, but through the clear 
unveiled atmosphere of truth and reality. 

Next to biography, History comes as a natural 
sequence; for is it not compiled biography ? 
Events and men are inseparably connected. The 
hand that moves the lever or guides the helm is 
the hand of a mortal like ourselves, The characters 
of history are men who, some by birth, some by 
merit, have been most conspicuous in their acts, 
What, after all, is the value of history but accu- 
mulated experience? Into what fields does it not 
lead us! from the luxurious atmosphere of court- 
life to the canopy of the battle-field. 
Into what minds does it not peer, and what hearts 
does it not dissect! To what characters, scenes, 
and events does it not introduce us! Tyrannising 
kings, intriguing courtiers, time-serving flatterers, 
the pomp of war, the quiet of the cloister, the 
stormy voice of the people, the shrill tempest of 
revolt, the quiet march of civilisation, the battle 
of the church, the strides of science, the blazings 
forth of genius, the triumph of truth, nations 
crumbling and disappearing, tottering thrones, 
political earthquakes, All these pass before us in 
one vast panorama ! 


It is difficult to tell wherein lies the secret of 
good descriptive writing. It seems to be the 
making a window of the author's mind, through 
which the eye can discern the scene described. 
It is being true to nature, and picturing either 
with bold broad strokes, leaving the filling-u 
to the imagination, or labouring with faithf 
minuteness to produce a photograph. 

We might go on from bookcase to bookcase and 
find our topics inexhaustible. But we must close; 
and in doing so, remember that it is not what 
we read but what we retain and assimilate that 
will benefit ourselves and influence our lives and 
those of others, Of what use to pile fuel if there 
be no light to kindle? Of what use to accumu- 
late material if there be no hand to build? 
Mere knowledge is altogether insufficient, if there 
be not wisdom to use it judiciously. 


A KENTISH STREAM 


Amonest the various rivers and streams that flow 
through the picturesque county of Kent, there is a 
stream so small that an average pedestrian pro- 
ceeding at his usual pace of walking, can start from 
the source after breakfast, and reach its estuary 
comfortably before dinner. And this no mere 
dribbling brook, or ditch dry for half the summer, 
but a steady perennial stream, rising in a beauti- 
fully romantic country, and capable, when it is in 
flood, of letting the inhabitants of the adjacent 
valleys feel its power by wild irruptions into 
kitchens and cellars, flower and kitchen gardens, 
disturbing the porcine inmates of the sties in their 
slumbers, and scaring the poultry in their sheds, 

Whoever is unfamiliar with the country around 
Hayes and Keston in Kent has a treat yet 
in store for him, The tract of country we are 
about to describe is not more than twelve miles 
from the centre of London, yet for peaceful 
beauty and wildness it might well be a hundred 
miles away. The little village of Hayes is as 
quiet and romantic as if it stood in one of the 
dells of Westmoreland. Leaving the village, we 
begin to cross a wild, breezy Common about two 
hundred acres in extent, from the summit of 
which we catch fine views over the Crystal Palace, 
the Great Metropolis, and the Kent and Surrey 
hills, The Common—which has been generously 
dedicated to the public use by Colonel Lennard, 
the lord of the manor—is one of the wildest 
specimens of heath scenery imaginable, being 
covered with gorse, heather, brambles, and scrub 
of almost every description, At the north-western 
end of the Common are some fine snatches of 
scenery, a small forest of gigantic oak-trees; and 
on the opposite side of the road, copses of rare 
beauty. Here, in autumn, when the changing 
foliage lends a glorious colouring to the land- 
scape, artists may be seen in dozens, easels before 
them, making sketches of the various silvan 
beauties. 

Passing over Hayes Common, we come in a— 
few minutes to another tract of heathland, Keston 
Common, where the stream we are about to follow 
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rises. Keston Common is smaller but hillier than 
Hayes, and abounds with springs, one of which 
gives rise to the river Ravensbourne, But before 
we proceed to trace our stream, let us turn aside 
a few paces, to visit a spot of great historic and 
humanitarian interest, Adjoining the main road 
that skirts Keston Common is Holwood Park ; 
and crossing a stile in the fence, we stand 
almost immediately before a venerable oak-tree. 
At the foot of this oak is a seat, and on this 
seat is the following inscription, from the auto- 
biography of that great philanthropist, William 
Wilberforce: ‘I well remember after a con- 
versation with Mr Pitt in the open air,at the 
root of an old tree at Holwood, just above the 
steep descent into the vale of Keston, I resolved 
to give notice, on a fit occasion in the House of 
Commons, of my intention to bring forward the 
abolition of the slave-trade.”’ The seat with the 
inscription was erected by Colonel Stanhope in 
1862, What advances has the great cause of 
humanity made since Wilberforce gave notice of 
his memorable motion! 

——— to the Common again, we come at 
once upon the source of the Ravensbourne, known 
as Cesar’s Well, whence rises a copious stream 
of crystal water. The traditions that Cwsar 
watered his troops here, and also that their 
steps were directed to it by the flight of a pair 
of ravens, may be received as true or not, as the 
reader thinks fit, From this well the water flows 
into two small lakes, one beneath the other, and 
finally into a third lake, which is now inclosed 
in private grounds, From this spot, for some 
miles, the stream, having a —oe course, 
flows through private estates, only in one place 
disclosing itself in a pretty waterfall, and then 
flowing round a nail island, radiant in spring 
with blossoms of the rhododendron. Hence, 
through Hayes, near Bromley, and past Becken- 
ham, the tiny river steals along, and at a place 
called Southend, again comes forward into public 
view. Here it forms a pretty little lake, flowing 
round an island popularly called Jack Cade’s 
Island, from a tradition that the celebrated rebel 
of that name used to find shelter in its cover, 
From this point it winds through Southend and 
Catford to Lewisham, where it formerly bifur- 
cated, the larger branch flowing behind the village, 
the smaller through the centre of the public street, 
From Lewisham the stream soon begins to lose 
its romance, and is here joined by a not incon- 
siderable tributary, the Quaggy, which in rainy 
weather brings down torrents of water, and 
manages, with the waters of the Ravensbourne, 
to do considerable damage to the house-property 
which, in defiance of the laws of prudence, has 
been built on the lower levels, 

At two miles below Lewisham, the Ravensbourne 
becomes a tidal river from its connection with the 
Thames, Instead of green fields and rich pastures 
and leafy glens, its waters, polluted by all kinds of 
filth, now flow past mills and sheds and dingy fac- 
tories, till presently the waters lose themselves in 
those of the Thames. Rising in a healthy, breezy 
moorland, in the depths of the country, the Ravens- 
bourne terminates its career in mud and filth, and 
amidst grimy wharfs and dingy factories, Yet the 
whole distance from its source to its termination is 
not more than about ten miles as the crow flies, 


and possibly not more than fifteen in all its mean- 
derings, And yet few streams, considering their 
length, present greater attractions to the wandering 
artist. 


A NEST-BUILDING WATER-BEETLE. 


From a young entomologist who has evidently 
studied his subject well, we have the following 
interesting notes regarding a nest-building water- 
beetle ; and as the natural history of our ponds 
and ditches is daily becoming more popular, we 
gladly offer the little sketch to our readers. Our 
young friend writes as follows : 


One of the most curious and interesting objects 
to be found in stagnant ponds is the nest or cocoon 
containing the eggs of our largest water-beetle, the 
Hydrophilus piceus. This beetle—unlike the other 
large water-beetle, Dyticus marginalis, which lays 
its eggs loose in the water—prepares for the rece 
tion of its eggs a most elegant and beautifully 
adapted nest. It is spun by the female ; and con- 
sists of a hollow case nearly resembling in shape 
and appearance, externally, a small white turnip- 
radish with the root cut off, the upper surface bein 
somewhat flatter than the under side ; but poh. 
of the green tuft of leaves of the radish, there is 
at one extremity of the cocoon an upright or 
nearly upright spike of a brown colour, tapering 
to a point, and — into a flat triangular 
form at the side of the cocoon. 

The cocoon is formed of silk and a gummy 
secretion looking very like common whity-brown 
paper j and its walls are about the thickness of 
ordinary note-paper ; but on one side, just beneath 
the triangular termination of the spike, and half- 
way to the bottom of the cocoon, this paper-like 
substance is replaced by a loose silky film, by 
breaking through which the young larve escape as 
soon as the eggs are hatched, On making a section 
of the cocoon by cutting it through longitudinally, 
it will be seen to be very like an oval bag, flattened 
above, filled with a quantity of silky down ; which 
downy or silky substance extends upwards into 
the spike, and downwards to one side, where, as 
oaks mentioned, it replaces the more solid sub- 
stance of the rest of the cocoon. The eggs are 
placed behind this filmy substance, extending 
nearly to the other end of the bag, and appear to 
be attached to the flattened roof and bottom of 
the cocoon by thin silk, The spike is composed 
of a somewhat similar substance to the rest of 
the exterior of the cocoon; but is of a closer 
nature, and thicker and stronger make, The nest 
measures an inch across, and is about seven lines 
deep—the height from the tip of the spike to the 
bottom of the cocoon being about an inch and a 
half, This is about the average, different speci- 
mens varying considerably in the height of the 
spike, &c. 

The cocoon before the eggs are hatched is very 
buoyant; and although, if left to float undisturbed 
and free in still water, it is generally so balanced 
that the spike remains uppermost, a very slight 
disturbing cause, such as a water-snail crawling 
over it, will overturn the frail barque, and leave 
the spike pointing to the bottom of the pond. It 
is evidently not in accordance with the well-being 
of the eggs that this should happen, for the cocoons 
are almost always found attached either to the tall 
grasses growing at the margin of the pond, or 
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the nest is built on the under side of a floating 
aquatic leaf, the spike protruding just beyond 
the edge of the leaf, 

It will be observed that both these positions 
offer good protection to the nest, by rendering it 
not easily seen from above; still, as one would 
imagine the greatest danger to the eggs would 
be from beneath the water, it may ‘be fairly 
concluded that this position is not chosen by the 
parent beetle as a protection from the attacks of 
aquatic insects, I have no doubt, however, that 
the nests are damaged by the attacks of natural 
enemies ; for I have found the cocoon floating loose 
with holes made through it, and most of the eggs 
gone, and the rest bad. The nest is not invariably 
attached in this way ; for I have found it fixed to 
and surrounded by the green conferve which float 
in ponds. 

After the eggs are hatched, the empty nest still 
floats for a time ; but it afterwards sinks, as though 
saturated and soddened with water; and from 
experiments I have made with cocoons recently 
hatched, I find the substance of which they are 
composed is, for a reason which I shall presently 
explain, not impervious to water, as it will pass 
thrqugh it more or less rapidly. 

These nests, each of which contains about 
fifty eggs, may be found during June in the 
neighbourhood of London and elsewhere; the 
latest day I have taken one unhatched is the first 
of July. When hatched, the young larve are 
about seven or eight lines long, and swim very 
freely ; and it is a curious fact that they will 
often crawl back into the nest after having left it. 

The heads of these larve are armed with 
a ” of mandibles, which are curved inwards 
and upwards from their bases; and in this 
stage these insects exhibit the singular habit 
of bending back the head when feeding, so 
that the food carried between the mandibles 
is rested on the back, giving the necessary 
purchase for the action of the jaws; and so 
great is the power in these larve of turning 
back the head, that when viewed from above, 
the under side only of the head is seen, the 
back being at the same time curved, so as to 
form a more firm support to the morsel of 
food. Their food is small aquatic mollusca; 
and when young, they appear to subsist princi- 
pally on water-snails fl hatched. 

I am not clear as to the purpose served 
by the spike attached to the cocoon. It has 
been considered as intended to carry air to 
the interior; but I think that if this were its 
use, the spike would most probably be entirely 
hollow, and would terminate in a distinct orifice 
open to the air. But this I cannot find to be the 
case. Moreover, as the cocoon floats on the 
surface of the water, and is not water-tight, the 
air would—except when the cocoon is attached 
to the under side of a leaf—penetrate the sub- 
stance of the body of the cocoon which is above 
the water, It is, I think, possible that a continually 
changing supply of water may be necessary to the 
preservation of the eggs; and supposing this to 
enter through the thin integument through which 
the larve subsequently escape—as they would 
readily do, this — being under water—the 
moisture may be — in contact with the eggs, 
and then slowly ascend the spike, and be gradually 
evaporated through its substance. 


I believe the existence of the spike is necessary 
to the cocoon ; for in the case of two specimens, [ 
cut off the spike, and neither of these hatched, 
This may possibly have arisen from another cause ; 
but the inference to be deduced from the fact is, 
that the spike is by no means an unnecessary 
appendage. 


PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 


In this Journal of 14th July 1879 appeared 
an article on the defective arrangements which 
exist on the English railways with reference to 
‘Passengers’ Luggage.’ The article is quite true 
as regards railways generally; but a correspondent 
draws our attention to an exception to this rule, 
which, in justice to the well-managed Company in 
question, we willingly notice. He says: ‘ Who- 
ever, like myself, has been a passenger by the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, has 
found the great convenience of an arrangement, 
simple in itself, but fraught with advantages, in 
the treatment of personal luggage. It is enough 
in summing up its advantages to say that the 
traveller is relieved of all care, trouble, and 
responsibility. I am going to Brighton, and have 
with me say five parcels of personal luggage, 
The porter who meets me at the cab accom- 
panies me to the ticket-labeller, who labels each 
parcel “ Brighton” with a special number, say 263, 
He gives me a similar ticket, bearing the same 
destination and number. I trouble myself no 
further with the luggage, which in due course 
is put into the luggage-van of the train I am 
going by. When I arrive at Brighton, I call a 
— of the Company, and give him the ticket I 

old, telling him the number of packages it repre- 
sents; and they are given to him by the guard on 
his surrendering the ticket. Thus, after the lug- 
gage is labelled, no one can obtain possession of it 
but the holder of the ticket; whilst, when it 
reaches its destination, there is no confusion as 
to its identity, nor any fear that it can be obtained 
possession of by any but the lawful owner. 

Other Companies would do well to follow. 


TWILIGHT’S HOUR 


Tue sunlight on a waveless sea 
In softened radiance fadeth slowly. 
The folded flower, the mist-crowned tree, 
Proclaim the gathering twilight holy. 


It is the hour when Passion bows : 
A solemn stillness round us lingers ; 
And on our wildly throbbing brows 
We feel the touch of angel fingers. 


It is the hour when lovers fond 
(For Love its native air is breathing) 
Drape with fair hopes Life's drear beyond, 
Gay garlands for the future wreathing. 


It is the hour when in far land, 

The wanderer tired of ceaseless roaming, 
Longs for the clasp of kindred hand, 

And the dear home enwrapt in gloaming. 


It is the hour when mankind hears, 
Amid Earth’s mingled moans and laughter, 
Chords which will swell when unborn years 
Are buried in the great Hereafter. 
w. F. 
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